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OFFICIAL... 


STATE OF NEW YORK: 
Secretary’s Orrrce, 
-  Departu.ent- of Com 

ABany, July. 9, 1848. 


The town supetintendents elected to take their offi- 
| ces on the first day of November, 1848, are-requested 
| gto report to this <lepartment immediately, stating their 

names and their post office address. 

They are also requested to direct how the District 
School Journal for the districts shall be diseeted, 
whether to the town superintendent, er to the “dis- 
tricts ; and if to the districts, then to what post office. 

CHRISTGPHER MORGAN, 
Sup’ Cem. Schools. 


Schools . 





[From the Mother's Magazxvixe} 
TWO. WAYS OF CORRECTING A FAULT 
Mis. B. was an ehergetic and thorough housel.cep 
er. “A place firevery thing, and every thing in its 
place,” was the practical maxim Upon which she act- 
ed in performing her domestic duties“, Bat, wufeatu- 
nately, her little daughter Mary seemed not te inkerit 
her mother’s love*of order, and Bid fair, notwitlistarul- 
ing the good example of her mother, to become a Yery 
untidy girl. 

This tault of her daugtiter wasa scurce of contion- 
al disquiet t6 Mrs. B“ “To cure or endure,” cays onc, 
should be the motto f lif—by which, no donbt, is 

4jucant ihat all the evils of life may be divided into 
PBwo.classes; those which may aud should be cured, 
aad thoge which'being incurable should be impatietit- 
endured Bnt slthough Mrs. B certainly regar'ed 
Mary’s careless habits as a serious evil, she never pur- 
sued atty coufse calculated to effect 2 cure; neither 
did she ‘adept the latter alternative, and patiently en- 
dure. “She never expended much thought upon the 
} subject, except when soine flagrant instance of her 
daughter’s careless habits met her eye, or caused her 
inconyenience ; of which occasions something like 
the following scene would teke place : 

“ Mary, here are your bennet and shawl tying in 
“the chair. I never saw so careless a girl in. all my 
life. You kéep mé funning from mo:ning, oll night 
i put things up after you. Here, come puiihem away 

Mihis minute, and don’t let mie see them there again.” 
a Mary, thus ‘addressed, found certain Cciscordant 
‘otes in “ the harp of thousand strings” set in motion, 
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ER, B48, -[No. IX. 
“ ve a ms Spans oraeindglbnee eee eb 
next time? ‘Who wouldexpect sncharesult? . Noth« 
ing has been done td produce a love of order, and a 
eonviction of its indispenrablen.ess to comfort and hap» 
| ities ; therefore, nothing has been gained, but some 
thing has beew lest’ The idea ‘of neatnéss and order 
has. by this and similar seeves, been indelibly associ+ 
ated with harsh toves and angry words and thus the 
whole subject has beea rendered repulsive. 

Were Mary sure of -a'scolding everytime she trans 
gressed, perhays the dread of it might have some ‘ef 
feet But there is no uniformity even here. The next 
time Mre. B. finds’ the bonnet and shawl in the chair 
che will probably put them ‘away herself, either be. 
cause Mary does not- happen, at the moment, to be 
within hearing, or she may be in haste, ani think it 
will consume less time to vo it herself than to see that 

it ia done by the proper person. 

Mrs. 8., another motirer, possessing similar habits 
of neatness and order, sees With regret that her litte 
davrhter Ellen is beco ning very careless and untidy. 
She says to herself, | must adoptsomesystematic plat 
to eure my litte dangiiter of this’sad fault + but my 
enw@ements will be particularly pamerens aud press- 
ing for a week or two to come, and it wilh be impossi- 
tte for me to give the subject proper atiention. 1 will 
therefore, for the present, pat enth~endire whaterer 
inconveniences this fault may oceasion me, bearing in 
mind to embrace: thé ea:liost opportupit : 
noon my plan to effecta cure. Meanwhile she is very 
enreft! not to reproach her dauglner with her fault. or 
say any thing that shall prejudice her mind against the 
stihject; for she femembers that she is a thinking, fa- 
tional, and voluntary being; and that she ean correct 
her faults only by inciting her to vigorous efforts fot 
her ewh improvement. But as her heart is rat upon 
her daughter's improvement, in wha‘scever thins are 
fovely, she seen finds a place forthe commeucenient 
of her plan, 

One day as they were sitting together sewire. Mrx. 
S began the conyrersation by-sayiuy, “ Elen. ront 
sucess in overcoming the habit of speaking'so impa- 
tiently to your litde brother, has given’me great'pleas- 
ure, for it has made you, I think, moch more tiséfal 
and happy; and that we my be tsefl and happy is 
the great end forwhich hile is given. +s 
glis'ened w'ih grate‘ please as she listened tc her 
mother’s commerca‘ion. She didnot forget how ve 
hard it had sometit.es bees to repress the’ rixing feel- 
ing of sexation, and speak kindly when ber little 
brother had annoyed her, bui she felt amply repaid by 
her mother’s anprobation. “I know, dear-mother,” 
said she, “i: has mace me more happy, but how hab 
itmade me more useful?” “In many ways, my dear; 
for instance, it has made litle Willie more fond di 
you, and you have in consequence been able to take 
more care of him. aad thus relieve me of much arx- 
jety and care. kvery bad habit you overcome, 
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Ellen’s moral courage began to rise as she listened 
to her mother’s words. and she felt like girding on her 
armor fur some new victory iu the noble war of self- 
conquest Her mother’s penetrating eye :ead some- 
thing of the workings of her mind in her expressive 
countenance, and she waited for Ellen to break the si- 
lence, which she did, by saying, “ Mother can you not 
tell me of some other fault to correct?’ The mother 
smiled and said, “Ithink Ican You would be a re- 
markable little girl. indeed, if you had not some faulis 
left which affect your usefulness and happiness. If | 
remember right, things did not 20 very smoothly with 
you yesterday, and you did not enjoy the day much.” 

“Yes, I remember,” said Ellen, “that every th:ng 
went wrong yesterday : it was what the girs at school 
would call an unlucky day.” “ Well, let us analyze 
some of the vexatious events of the day, ad see if 
there was any uncontrclable fate which involved you 
in trouble; for this, I suppose, is what the girls at 
achool mean by ‘unlucky,’ if indeed they ever stop to 
inquire into the meaning of th: term. What was the 
first thing that went wrong?’, “My sewing, mother; 
don’t you remember how every thing did act?” “jf 
remember you could not find your thimble, because 
you did not leave it in its place, and you spent so much 
time looking for it, that when you were finally seated 
to your work you felt in too great haste to do any thing 
properly. This, I think. explains the secret of that 

of your day’s misfortunes. But what occurred 
mext?’ ‘Cousin Jane agreed to show me how to 
make an apron for my doll, but she had hardly com- 
menced when she was cal!ed away, and [ spoiled it in 
attempting to do it with@ut her assistance.” “ But at- 
ter she was ready, if you had not been obliged to look 
ad long for the silk I gave you for the purpose, and the 
other materials, she would have had plenty of time to 
have given you all necessary assisiance before she 
was called away. But go on. my dear Ellen, with the 
history of the day,” said Mrs 8.,in a cheerful ione, as 
she saw the cloud beginning to gather on Ellen's brow 

“Don’t be discouraged, even if you should discover 
that all your yesterday’s misfortunes were occasioned 
by a certain fault. If you find this to be the case. you 
can set yourself to correct the fauli, and perhaps by 
this means save yourself very many unhappy days. 
Come, let us have the next unpleasant occurrence. 
You took a walk after tea with your friends Mary and 
Sarah; did you have a pleasant ti:ne?” 

“Not very, mother.” ‘J think [ can tell you the 
reason again. You detained them so long to look for 
your gloves, that they quite lcs: patience, and so you 
all started with minds much less placid than the sum- 
mer evening you might have enjoyed. Now you can 
see very p'ainly that all your troubles originated in the 
careless habit of not putting things in their place If 
this habit can oceasion you so much inconvenience iu 
one day, iow you are a litle girl, and have the care 
of but few things. what wil it do when you are a Wwo- 
man grown, and have very may things committed to 
your care? Suppose you were in my piace, aad 


shoul: leave every thing you Led to do with around | 


the house in the sume “ay, do you not think we should 











have asorry-loosingSdweiing?!’ © Lihink we should, 
mother. I neyer siould be willing to be an untidy 
ousekeeper, and have my house ! ike Urs Ms. 
who cannot ask you to sit duwn ti 1as first clear- 
edachair” ‘1 suppose such housekeepers, Mien 
were ouce little girls who never put any thing in its| 


place; so if you would not be one, you cannoi begin 
too soon io correct the fau!t.” 

‘a I will, mother, begin at once You will remind 
me of it, will you not, when | leave things out. of 
place?” “Iwill give you what assistance I can in 


i erent care cannot be bestowed on their selection. Sona 
| intended for children, should, in every respect, b9 
,| adapted to the varrow timits of their undersianding 











becoming a neat little girl: but you know [ have often 
told you that it requires a great deal of patience and 
perseverance to overcome a bad habit.” 

A few days after, Ellen’s bonnet and shawl were 
thrown into achair as she came in. Her mother said 
to her, “ Ellen, my dear, do you know where you left 
your bonnet and shawl?’ Ellen slightly blushed as 
she hastened to put them away ; but no feelings were 
excited toward her mother except those of gratitude 
for assisting her to put her good resolution in practice. 
‘“‘T am afraid,” said her mother to her, as she saw her 
leave her thimble upon the table, after she had finish- 
ed her work, “ you will have another day of misfor- 
tunes if that thimble is. not put in its place.” Thus, 
by constant watchfulness, and by encouraging all her 
own efforts to overcome the habit, a love of order was 
instilled into the mind of Ellen, and habits of neat- 
ness and order were rapidly formed. 

et mothers who peruse this simple sketch of do- 
mestic life, decide which of the two ways of correct- 
ing a fault, here described, is the better way. 








From Dr. Mainzer’s “ Musie and Education.” 
MORAL INFLUENCE OF MUSIC. 


That music has a great power over man, and is ca- 
pable of producing deep emotions, we all know, and 
we all have, once in cr tile at least, experienced: how 
sublime are the effects of a simple tune played on an 
instrument, or the solemn peal of the organ: and can 
it be believed that the human voice, the most impres- 
sive of all musical sounds when joined to words, which 
speak at once to our feclings and our reason, does not, 
when thus adorned and rendered more significaut, ex- 
ert a greater and more bene ‘cial influence upen our 
whole being than any other excitement? and must not 
this influence be materially increased, if we are our- 
selves the performers ? 

It is useless, however, to adduce further p-oofs, whea 
thousands are ready to bear testimony to the vivid, the 
sublime, the powerful sentiments which song has o/- 
ten awakened within them, and to the beneficial and 
enduring impressions it has left behind. If such ef 
fects are felt by persons unprepared, perhaps, to re- 
ceive high impressions, or in whom the gentler sensi- 
bilities have been blunted by the common drudgeries 
and troubles of life, how powerfully must the practice 
of singing, carefully adapted to this end, act upon the 
hearts and minds of children, whom the ills of exist- 
ence have never reached, and whose soul is so inno- 
cently and defencelessly open and sensitive to impres- 
sions imparted from wiihoui. It must, therefore, be of 
great importance to every friend of youth, and ever 
promoter of the interests of society, to know exactl 
the poetical and moral character of the compositions 
in whica the youth of a country, the future nation, and 
in whose hearts the impressions received at such a 
tender age, will undou'yedly never be effaced. In 
this point consists the touch-sione -of this question; 
vere hes its pub! nf its importance. 

Juvenile poetry is in iorm and thought, we mean in 
| the choice of t Vbicct as well as that of the words 
| employed 10 express it. of a peentiar kind. As soon 
jas words are to be introdeced into the exercises, tor 
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They should present rothiog absiract or inanimate, but 
should be full ef life and action. The words of chil: 
dren’s songs should treat of such innocent subjccts a 
are suited to their years and feelings, if we desire tha 
their effect upon them should be permanent and salu 
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vidual may derive benefit during his whole life, and 
may find in them aid to his moral and religious ad- 
vancement. The child should receive from them 
such lessons as will add to the worthiness of the adult 
—lessons on all the duties he will have to perform, 
whether as a man, a citizen, or a link of that m‘ghty 
chain called society. 

The world appears to a child in a light totally dif- 
ferent from that in which a grown-up person beholds 
it; his vivid imagination invests every object with life ; 
in the’ buildings which his little hands raise ou! of 
sand, his creative fancy aiscovers cities, villages, and 
flowery fields ; cards are converted into a palace, a 
fragment of grass furnishes a sun: a soap bubble is 
to him a world. The man of riper years, on the con- 
trary, sees all his illusions vanish one by one ; and as 
his.feelings become hardened in the school of suffer- 
ing and adversity, he gradually retires from the sphere 
of active existence, into a more abstract world of 
thought and recollection. He lives in the past whilst 
the child, a buttertly, courting every flower, sucks its 
honied juice, and inhales its perfumes— knows and 
enjoys the present alone. In the rules by which our 
choice of songs destined for children shonld be made, 
we should be guided by the nature of the infant mind 
itself, and should remember that the science of the 
child extends not further than its hand, and that the 
horizon of its mind eloses with that of its eye. 

Though there is a general dearth of songs for child- 
ren, the materials for such songs are by no means 
limited as may be supposed. All nature, as it lives 
around us, and spreads its charms and wonders out 
before our eyes—nature, with its lills and dales, its 
brooks, trees, birds, butterflies and ilowers. affords a 
varied choice of subjects, filted to attract and interest 
the young mind. — 

In thus calling the attention of the young to nature 
in all its marvellous manifestations, we cannot fail! to 
impress them with due respect for every object of the 
animate as well as the inanimate creation. This has 
beex overlooked in schools. Much is done for the :n- 
tellect, but little for the heart, the main-sring of hu- 
man actions in the social iniercouree of life. How 
often are we forced to.witness, in grief and indignation, 
the cruel pleasure that children fofien inteliizent and 
clever children in all! that concerns the usual branches 
of instruction,) take in persecuting and uselessly tor- 
menting animals, even those upou whose daily labors 
their own maste7’s and tormentor’s livelihood depends. 
General school instruction, as it is, is inadequate to 
develop the higher, better feelings in children; and in 
trying to mike them morg learned, bias utterly failed 
to make them more humane. Societies have been 
formed in all parts of Great Briain for the protection 

of animals « Prizes have been awarded, punishments 
inflicted. If, on one side, this proves that something 
is wanted in the education of the people, on the otlier 
we can see at a glance the inefficiency Of such sovie- 


in our infancy, pass without leaving a trace behind ? 
Children after having lecrned by heart, and sung and 
enjoyed the sweet litle strains on the fly, would they 
ever forget the lessons they contain ? 


My mervy little fly play here, 
And let me look at you; 


I will not touch you though you’re near, 
As naughty children do 


I'll near you stand to see you play, 
But do not be afraid ; 

I would not lift my little hand, 
To hurt the thing He made. 


The same thought, only more sententiously ex- 
pressed, pervades the little ture of The Worm. We 
quote it entire, because it illustrates distinctly our 
views and principles: 
Turn, turn thy hasty foot aside, 
Nor crush this helpless worm ; 
The frame thy thoughiless looks deride, 
Required a God to foim. 
Let it enjoy its little day, 
Its little bliss receive ; 
Oh! do not lightly take away 
‘the life thou canst not give. 


Beside songs of this «lescription, of whose import- 
ance in scliools no one can doubt, there cre also songs 
intended to promote secaul and domesiie virtues, orcer. 
cleanliness, obedience, unity, hk inanity, temperance, §c. ; 
thus impressing, not the letter of the laws of charity 
on iminature minds, but the spirit of them in the 
memory, and so identifying tiem with the very fibres 
of the heart. 

In all this we do not prescribe only vague theories, 
the execution of which exists but in the brain of an 
enthusiast, or belongs to fuivre ages; we have seen 
them pruciicaliy applied to the fullest exteat. Juve- 
nile compositions Gf that poetical and moral character 
which we recommend, already live in the mouths of 
thousands of childieu, ‘and are hcard in many aschool, 
and many a hun ble dwelling. 

We should never cease, were we to tell of all the 
effects which, to our knowledge, the songs of echildrcn 
produced ; they act upon the ‘ile singers, and re-act 
upun theidparents. ‘se know many families, in which 
the children unite in the evening and sing their little 
ducts, and through them ¢!.a-:n and captivate those 
who hithertu sought recreation. elsewhere,than at their 
own hearih, in the soiety of their wives and children. 

Music gives, as may easily be seen from this, to the 
home of the poorer classes, an additional attraction, 
and it is powerful, at ihe same time elavating and nobie 
substitute for those grosser pleasures which lead so 
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them in a few touching lines, te wondrous instiuct of 
the sparrow, the art, the bee. & , we cultivaie ia them 
that ieeling of respect jor ail nature’s children, whieh 


will follow them through life, and which will be their 
guide of conduct in all circumstances, when seen or | 2 OTe 
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raany fandlies ito ruin and destitution: and if what 
has Leen stated before parliament betrue, that the dis- 
ved habi's of the hurabler classes have, forthe most 
| sart, thei: in the utter want of any rational er- 
if > lev ia tie votal intelectual destitution 
lof the jeraiie pat of the population, it must become 
lau of Cousidsable Importance to see an aoc 
land ati é mike vocal nifusic, associated 
with saercad aid moral poetry, become a partot the 
b eatase viow of the pe » Wep) y those who. % iow 
hansen oaiy asm laxury, and who took with a, jealous 
leve oon ihis art Whea taught te children whaare not 


born ia and tor the di uwing-room, aid whe, therefore, 
have noright to claim their share of the drawing room 
Music is no luxury, but something far 
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higher; we do not recognize it.as such even among 
the wealthiest. 

The ecucation of the people has become the motto 
of a'l partes; if not from: sympathy, humanily, and 
justice, its necessity is felt as the only meaus of : elf- 
defence against the daily growing stream oi intemper- 
ance, poverty, depravity, ard crime. Atthe moment 
when popular education begins to be the ali-engross- 
ing subject of the legislature, ihe warring lest mere 
intellectual education should exclusively occupy public 
attention, will neither be out of place ner out of sea- 
son.* Through its influence upon the youth o7 ail 
classes, music must again become a serious object to 
serious minds, to the educationist aud tle promoter 
of ihe moral advancement of the peopre. . Herder 
says “To fill the whole gcui ef a child, to impart to 
him songs which willleave an impressioa, salutary and 
eternal; thus to urge him en to greal aciions, to glory: 
to implant in his heart the love of virtue, and to atlord 
him consolation in that adversity which it may be his 
lot to encounier—how nobie an endeavour, how great 
a work !” , 

These few words of a profound thinker, a pions, 
noble, and classical mind, show the geeat importance 
of this question; and we may conclude by saying 
that music must again become an agent in the morai 
training of the people. Associated with poetry. sim- 
ple and true, as a source from which heart and mem- 
ory will, throughout life, draw lessons of virtue and 
morality, if willa ain be called the friend of humanity, 
the sister of wisdora. : 

Premature Epucation —]i a parent were seen ur- 
ging and tempting and stimulating his chid to te 
periormance of an amount of labor wit! bis legs aud 
arms, sufficient to tax the health and streng.h oi a full 
grown man all the world would ery * Shame epon 
him! he will cripple his child with exeessive work ” 





Yet every body seems to think, tha: though the limbs | 


of children cannot without injury be urged and tasked 
to do the work of a man’s limbs, yet that their baius 
may be tasked to any degree with impunity. Whai 
is there in the brain and its powers essentiaily ditier- 
ent from the Jeg and its powers? Nothing whatever. 
But people seem to look upon thse brain as some ex- 
traordinary mystical ma zical something or other, which 
is exempt from the ordinary laws that govern all the 
other organs of the body. The principal business of 
a child’s brains like that of a chiid’s limbs, is to grow 
and acquire strength. Thouvh, reasoting, retlecting, 
study—these constitute the natural work of a man’s 
brain—as ploughing and sowing are the naiural work 
of a man’s limbs. —Dr Edward Johnson. 

IMprontaNce oF Punetuatrty —Method is the hinge 
of business, and there is no method without puncta- 
ality; it is important, because it subserves the peace 
pee good temper in a family; the want of it not only 
infringes On. necessary duty. but sometimes excludes 
this duty. The calmness of mind which it produces, 
is another advantaye of ptnctuality; adisorderly man 
is in a Larry ; he has notime to speak to you, because 
he is going eleewhere; and when he gets ti 


—— 








p here he is too 
late for his business; or he must hurry away before 
he can finish it. Punctuality gives men character— 
‘Such a man has made an appointment: ten | know 
he will keep it.” And this generates punctuality in 
you; fo; like other virtues it propagates itself. Serv- 
ants and children must be punctual where their leader 
is so,, Appointments indeed, become debts. I owe 
you nunetuality; if I have made an appointment with 
you, I haye no right to throw away your time, if I do 
my own. 
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TEACHERS’ SEMINARIES. 


Whatever a man underiakes, the importance of his 
knowing how to do it, rises in proportion to the magni- 
tude of the interests invelved aud the difficulties to 
be overcome. In some cases, the first bungler that 
comes along may be employed, whexe no beiter man 
oilers, beeause, it he fails, it is very litle matter; but, 
in other cases, it would be maduess to employ any 
but experienced workmen. You may let any body 
hoe veur potato patch who is willing to casei 
it; but the ship in which you intend to circumnavir 
gate the globe must be built by fimt :aie workmen, 

When you bring a teacher into one of your primaty 
schools o! forty or Jiity childven, and put him in coms 
munication with their epening and ductile minds, 
what is the task he has before him ? 

In the first place, whet is the material anon which 
he is to exercise his skill; which he is to mould, aud 
fashion, and polish? It it were a coarse and vulgar 
substance. it might go into rongh hands and. take is 
chance. But it is something which is infinitely more 
precious and ductile than the finest gold. It is the 
intelligent, the immorial mind, or, ruthez, it is half a 
hundred such minds sparkling around the teacher. 
and all Gpeuing to his plastic touch. lt is—what shai 
[ say? a substance oi the fineet mould, that can be 
fashioned and chiselled, like the Grecian Apollo? 
No! it is a spir‘tual essence, fresh from the skies. 
It is a mysterious emanation trom the infinite source 
of being an! intelligence, an immortal mind, ~ ever 
present, thouzh always invisible, in the scheolroom, 
seeing, hearing, thinkin :, expanding; always read 
to take the siighest impression for good or for “3 
and certain to be influenced everv hour, one,way or 
ithe oiher, by the teacher. What a responsibility ! 
| What a task! 

Consiter the kind of substance upon which the 
‘sehoolimasier is eituer skiiiully traciig ihe first lines 
ihat if receives, after the invisible cipher of the mur- 
sery. and what ihe sketching upon such a tablet ought 
to be. He mht go down to the sea shore, when the 
tide is out, and write as rudely as he pleased, and 
the tirst refluent wave would wash the surface just as 
smooth as the last ebb Jeft it. He mght draw his 
awkward diagrams woon the dhi'ted snow bank, and 
the first breath of air world whisk them away. He 
might write out his lessons ike a wise man or a 
fool, and it wou!d make no difference; the next hour 
would obliterate them all. 

Bat it is not so in the school house. Every tablet 
there is more durable than brass. Every line that the 
teacher traces upon. the mind of the scholar is, as it 
were, “ graven with the poivt of a diamond.” Rust 
will eat up the hardest mejals; time and the elenients 
wil wear out the deepest chiseling in marble: and 
if the painter could dip his pencil in the rainbow, the 
colors w uld at.length fade from thecanvas. But the 
spirits, the impressible minds of that group of child- 
ren, in however humble circumstances, are immortal. 
When they have outlived the stars, they will only 
have entered upon the infancy of their being. And 
there is reason to believe that no impression made 
upon them will ever be obliterated. Forgoiten dur- 
ing shorter or longer periods of time many things may 
be; but the eipher, without the erasure uf a single line, 
in all probability remains, to be brought out by ‘he 
test of a dying hour, or the trial of the last day. The 
schoolmaster literally speaks, writes, teaches, paints, 
foreternity. They are immortal beings, whose minds 
are as clay to the seal under his hand And who is 
sufficient for these things ? , 
~ Just look at the case in another light. They arg 
the children of a hundred and thirty or forty thousang 
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his families. who. as they successively become old erough;}~ Her great-men have commenced their education 
snil- are receiving their eduvation in ihe common selwols | in the common school-hause. And “the thing that 
i” of Massachusetts. At preseut they are under tutors|hath heen is that which shall be; and that which is 
hat and governors, and have no direct influence one way | done is that which shall be done, as one generation 
oe er the other, upon the great interests of the common-| passeth and another cometh.” In Jess than half a 
vut, wealth. But who are they? Go with me from school | century, all the professions in our nuble state wil be 
a to school, from town to town, and from county io| filled, and ali the offices will be held, all the bnsiness 
ody e county, and let us inquire On that litile form di-| will be done, and nearly all the property will be 
ake rectly in front of the teacher, sits a distinguished and | owned, by the boys who first graduate at our common 
aVir skilful physician. Just behind him you see one of | schools, and whose parents are too oor to vive them 
by the promixent member: of the general court. On an-|a better education. It will be so as long as these 
ary other bench behind the door, sits a professor of math- | schools are sustained and open to all; and they will 
5 matics, biting his pencil and puzzling over the rule | do more or less to elevate the moral and intellectual 
1s) of three. On the other side of the room, that chubby | character of the people, as the teachers are thoroughly 
; boy is none other than the secretary of state. In the|or superficially educated. Vvery feithfe! anc well 
Nich next school we find here a governor of the common- | educated instructor in the huinbiest district school, is 
and wealth, readi::g¢ in tables of two syllables ; there, | a public benefactor. But where shall ye — 
oe from one of the poorest families in the district, an im- | mittees look for a sufficient nnmber o1 such, till teach- 
Ae porting merchant worth half a million of dollars ; and | er’s seminaries furnish them ! : 
ae close by his side one of the shrewdest lawyers in the . Rev. Dr. Huarphrey. 
ne country. Going on to the next school house, in the > 
li a Fremotest corner of the town, we find a selectman,a} Tue Riguts cr Lasox.—Labor! What a debt of 
ner sheriff, a professor of language<, and, besides a num- | gratitade, of gratitude unpaid; and, U fear, too often 
nm ber of euterprising and prosperous farmers and me- | vothought of, does the haudwriting on the wall mark 
be chanics, perhaps a represeutative to congress. But | up against us atthe very mention of ihe word! Labor! 
lo? we must not be partial in our visits. Let vs take the | What has it not effected, what is it not constantly ef- 
etcaN ears and go into another section of the state and | fecting for us? Labor plows, and digs, and tills, and 
ce see what we can find there. The very first boy we | Cultivates the ground, and sows, and reaps, and cath- 
ped overiake trudging along toward the village school | ers into barns, and grinds the’corn. Labor builds the 
om, house, with his dinner-basket in one hand and his|ship and sails across ‘the ocean, and penetrates the 
“ay skates in the other, is the chief justice or the president | most distant climes, and encounters dangers, and faces 
deni of a great railroad company: also one of the richest | difficulties, and ransacks sea and lend, to provide the 
y or bankers in State street: two or three clergymen, of | food we consume, and the cloths which we were, and 
ity! as many different denominations ; a chemist, a town |the jeweled ornaments which fashion calls for as’ an 
clerk, a judge of probaie, and a great civil engineer. | offering on its strine. Labor erecis the house, cunts 
the In the next school ‘we see a United States senator at | the rai! vay and the canal, bores the tunnel, rears the 
es the black-board ; a ; hysician just getting out of his | viaduct and the bridge, levels the mountain, pierces 
ba’ a-b-abs; a brigadier-general, trying to make straight |the rock. It weaves and spins, toils and works, plies 
raat marks upon his paste Loard slafe ; an honoraite coun- the loom, strikes the anvil,-thunders at the forge, wields 
the sellor, digging out his first sentence in parsing, and a | the hammer, sinks th» mine, raises the coal, and ae- 
and half dozen schoo! teachers, some in “ baker,” and | complishes everyihing, from the monster cablevef the 
gh some in “a-cat-may-lodk-on-a-king,” noblest of onr wooden walls, to the most delicate of 
As E = 1... | silken threads in a lady’s workbox; and from the lof- 
and But we are uot through yet. In the very next school tiest pile of architecture, to the scarecly perceptible 
He We visit,—it m-y be in Boston, it mray be ia the ob- eye of the smallest needle for which it is intended. — 
glia scurest mountain town of the interior, it may be on! In shor, as the lephant, with the same trunk, tears 
10ur the sealord, or under the shadow of Wachusett, we down the stoutest tree in the forest, aud picks up a pin 
find an associate judge of the supreme court, or an | fom the ground; so does labor procure tor us the grea- 
let attorney-general, or a foreign, ambassador, -or, speak-|te3+ and the least, the most impo.stant and the most 
the ing in the past tense, a president of the United States. | minute of the necessaries of life, ministers to our lux- 
as it Thus, were we to visit all the primary schools .of | uries, increases our com forts, and, with ever-inventive 
Rust the commonwrealth, we should be suré to find nearly | and untiring ingenuity, constantly widens ihe source 
euts ull the ministers, lawyers, physicians, legislators, pro- ) of our enjoy:nents and amusements. Weil, be it so, 
and fessors and other teachers, merchants, manufacturers, | it may be some cold and calculating maiure will reply, 
pe se and, in short, all the most intelligent, active and use- | what then? If labor works for us, do we not. pay it 
| the ful men of the next generation in these schools. We | for its work, and then does not the mutual obligation 
uild- cannot now point them out by name. We cannot}end? This is a most miserable way of logkiug at the 
ral. tell who of then will be.governors, and judges, and | matter, and no way o: seiiliag it at all. Uysaanity 
only mer-hant princes; bui in winter, or summer, or both, | should not keep such a close debtor and creditor, ac- 
Aud they are allthere. They are receiving the radiments ; counts with man. Property, we have beea told, *shas 
ade of their education under such teachers as we provide | its duties as weil as ils rights ;” and, in like manners, 
dur- for them, in the period of life. when the most tasting | investing the maxim, | would say, that labor has its 
may impressions are made. More, I will venture to say, | Tights as well as its duties, and one of its sirongest 
line, is done during the first ten or twelve years, in the claims upon us, I think, is, that we should not only 
he humble district school house, to give tone and shape | “give a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work,” but 
The to the popular mind, than in all the years that follow. | also provide it-the school, the Jibrary,,and the-instiute, 
dts, Bad habits of reading, or slovenly habits of Writing, | with a fair day’s recreation when its fair day’s work 
inds or loose habits of ieciting and thinking, which are | is done —Speech of Kev. Jas Spinnall, at Huddersfield. 
1038 contracted there, wili ‘cling to most men as long . be 
ag they live; while on the contrary, the perma-| | Fergnpsmip hath the skill and observation of the best 
r alg nent advantayes of a good begi..uing, uader compe- | physician, the dil gence and vigilance of the best 
pang tent instructors; aze witnessed and ackuowledged by | nurse, aud the tenderness and patience of the best 
all. “It hasbeen so in Massachusotts from the beginning. | mother. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOLS. 


After the teacher has i::a proper marner been in- 
troduced to his school, his duties may be named un- 
der the following heads: first, the organization, second, 
the instruction, and third, the government of the 
school. Under the head of organization, his first duty 
will be to seat his scholars, to become acquainted to 
some extent with their advancement, to ascerta.n 
what books they have, and what they need, to deter- 
mine what number of classes must be formed, and to 
classify the scholars; second, to determine the order 
in which the several recitations and other exercises 
shall fo!low each other and the time which can be de- 
voted to each: third, to make proper allowance for 
recesses and the other interruptions liable to occur, 
which may be named under the head of granting 
leave to requests of various kinds, answe:ing ques- 
tions upon the studies, attending to calls, accidents, 
or to offences of any kind. 

Under the head of instruction, he should aim, first, 
to give as much time as is consistent to the recita- 
tions and exercises of his regu!arclasses, and should 
prepare himself to give such additional instruction in 
every study as the class may need ; second, !e should, 
during every half day, have some general concert, or 
other exercises in which the whole school can take 
part; and third, he should aim daily, to communicate 
more or less oral instruction, either pertaining to the 
regular studies, or on other important topics directly 
or indirectly connected with them. 

Under the third head he should aim, first, to secure 
and maintain a —— degree of quietness and or- 
der on the part of every scholar; second, to incite to 
diligence in study mon | the cheerful and proper per- 
formance of — duty ; third, to secure from every 
pupil, a correct deportment in school, and to lead all 
to form the habit of treating courteously and respect- 
fully all with whom they associate ; fourth, to lead 
his pupils to be punctnal and regular in their attend- 
ance at school; and fiith, to treat delinquents and 
offenders in such manner as will be likely to prevent 
the repetition of offences, and to promote the reforma- 
tion of the offenders—Ohio School Journal. 


COMMON SCHOOLS. 

We utterly repudiate, as unworthy, not of freemen 
only, but of men, the narrow notion that there is to be 
an education for the poor, as such. Has God provided 
for the poor a coarser earth, a paler sky? Does not 
the glorious sun pour down his golden flood as cheeri- 
ly upon the poor man’s hovel, as upon the rich man’s 
palace? Have not the cottager’s children as keen a 
sense of all the freshness, verdure, fragrance, melody, 
and beauty of luxuriant nature, as the pale sons: of 
kings? Or is it on the mind that God ee stamped 
the imprint of a baser birth, so that the poor man’s 
child knows with an inborn certainty, that his lot is to 
crawl, not climb? i 

Itis not so. God has not done it Man cannot do 
it. Mind isimmortal. Mind isimperial It fearsno 
mark of high or low, of rich or poor. it heeds no 
bound of time or place, of rank or circumstance. It 
asks but freedom. It reqnires but light It is heaven 
born, and it aspires to heaven Weakness ‘oes not 
enfeeble it. Poverty cannot repress it. Difficulties 
do but stimulate its vigor. The poor tallow chandler’s 
son, that sits up all mght to read, shall stand and treat 
with kings, shall add new provinces tothe domain of 
science, shall bind the lightening with a hempen cord, 
and bring it harmless from the skies. The common 
school is common, not as an inferior, not as the school 
for the poor men’s cMiklren, but asthe light and air are 
eommon.— Bishop Doane. 
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AcqutrEp TaLent.—The following story is recorded 
of Cecco d’Arcoli and Dante: 

‘They were discussing the subject of natural and 
acquired talent, and Cecco maintained that nature was 
more potent than art, while Dante asserted the contra- 
ry. To prove this _ le, the great Italian bard re- 
ferred to his cat, which, by repeated practice, he hal, 
taught to hold a candle in his paw, while he supped 
orread Cecco desired to witness the experiment, 
and came not unprepared for his — when 
Dante’s cat was performing its part, Cecco, lifting up 
the lid of a pot, which he had filled with mice, the 
creature of an art merely acquired, dropping the can- 
dle, flew on the mice with all its instinctive propensi- 
ty Dante was himself disconcerted ; and it was ad- 
judged that the advocate for the occult principle of 
natural faculties had gained the cause.” 


Enency is everything! How mean a thing man is 
with little motive power. All the abilities nature has 
given him lie cele, like a great and mi,hty ma- 
chine, ready at every point for useful action, but not 
a wheel turns for want of a starting power A great 
man is like a great machine He has a great power 
to set in motion the various and immense projects 
which he has in his hand, little motives can neither 
start nor stop him. ‘They may set ir. motion the pow- 
ers of any ordinary man, and render him respectable, 
nay even a beautiiul piece of mechanism, but never 
a magnificent one. Yet there is one thing which ren- 
ders man supremely above the machine. By the wor- 
king of his own mind he can improve and exalt him- 
self; by directing his eyes to what is great and good, 
he may become so. If then we can become what 
we wish to be, what high object should we aim at, 
and what resolute and eneretic efforts should we ever 
be making to attain them! 


Resutt or Hasit anv Inpustry.—Bulwer worked 
his way to eminence—worked it through failure, through 
ridicule. His facility is only the result of practice and 
study. He wrote at first very slowly and with great 
difficulty ; but he resolved to master his stubborn in- 
strument of thought, and he mastered it. He has prac- 
tised writing as an art, and has rewritten some of his 
essays (unpublished) nine orten times over. Another 
habit will show the advantage of continuous applica- 
tion. He only. works about three hours a day—from 
ten in the morning till one—seldom later. The eve- 
nings when alone, are devoted to reading, scarcely 
ever to writing. Yet what an amount of good hard 
labor has resulted from these three hours. He writes 
very rapidly, averaging twenty pages a day of novel 
print.— Bentley's Miscellany. 





Revence.—The favorite of a Su'tan threw a stone 
at a poor dervish who had requested an alms. The 
insulted Santon dare not to complain, but carefully 
searched for and preceived a pebble, promising him- 
self that he should fiad an opportuny sooner or later 
to throw it in his turn at this pitiless wretch Some 
time after he was told the favorite was disgraced ; and, 
by order of the sultan, led through the streets on a 
camel, exposed to the insults of the populace. On 
hearing this, the dervish ran to fetch bis pebble, but 
after a moment’s reflection, cast it intoa well. “I 
now perce ve,” said he, “that we ought never to seek 
revenge when our emeny is powerful, for then it is 
imprudent, nor when he is invalved in calamity, for 
ther it is mean and cruel.” 
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From the Radix 
DUTY OF GOVERNMENTS AND STATES. 


The appropriate functions of government, as at pre- 
sent understood, chiefly consist in affording to the citi- 
zeu that amount and degree of protection which shall 
enable him most completely to enjoy, an most eifeo- 
tually to develop aud use his individual, social, and 
political resources, in due subordination to the para- 
mount interests of the community at large —To ac- 
complish these objects, constitutions are formed, laws 
enacted, embodying the collective will of the people, 
and designed for their sectrity—institutions are es- 
tablished or recognized, by means of which rghts may 
be asserted and vindicated, wrongs redressed, order 
maintained, and justice adminisiered—and a social, 
civil, and political organization constructed, through 
the agency of which the diversified elements of pub- 
lic and private may best fulfil their appointed mission. 

The vepression and punishing of crime—the detec- 
tion and exposure of those numerous offences against 
person and property, which seem to increase in pro- 
portion to the progress of society, and the multiplica- 
tion of the arts of life—and the provision of means for 
the support of the indigent, the infirm, the aged, and 
the helpless—these are the objects which hitherto, to 
a very great extent, have engrossed the efforts and 
tasked the wisdom of statesmen and politicians The 
prevention of crime by the removal of the motives which 


lead to its commission, aud the early substitution of 


principles and habits of an opposite description—the 
ultimate extinguishment of mendicity by securing the 
prevalence, not only of more abundant aud accessible 
means of support Reker: industrions hi. bits, frugality. 
and econ my, instilled in the plastic and susceptitle 
period of youth, but through the same agency, of a 
more extended and comprehensive spirit of Cnristian 
charity and benevolence— and the transformaticn of 
the existing penal systems from retributive and vindi- 
catory engines of tefror, into powerful and effective 
agencies of 7¢formatory discipline and moral cuNure— 
These objects, so pre-eminently worthy of our most 
enlighted political ecouomists, are but too rarely ad- 
verted to, and too seldom attempted. And yet, 
charged as the constituted anthorities of the state 
clearly are, with the responsibility of preserving the 
public peace and order, and of securing to every citi- 
zen the full and uninterrupted enjoyment of all his 
rights, vested as they are with the p.wer of punishing 
every infraction of the laws, it would be difficult to 
justify, upon sound principles, the absence of that 
preventive discipline which would be afforded by the 
general and thorough education of. the youth of the 
sta‘e. 

The strong arm of the |..w, potent as it may be to 
punish, is yet impotent to prevent the commission of 
flagrant crime; and the harvest of blood and terror, 
of desolation and anguis: , which may result from the 
misdirected or perverted energies of but, a single ig- 
norant and vicious individual, is impossible to be 
estimated : nor is that community which, by an ade- 
quate and timely provision for the intellectual and 
moral culture of all its futare members, might have 
‘revented the fearful catastrophe, and did it not, guilt- 
«ss of the blood which may thus be shed. Daily, in 
the crowded thoroughfares of our great cities and hed 
towns, the sad and revolting spectacle of groups of 
young children, ripening for the penitentiary, the pri- 
son, and the gallows, meets our eye; and movally 
certain as we are, that a few years at most will inter. 
vene before the murderers knife shall strike down 
some devoted victim, or the robber’s grasp be upon 
our cherished homes, or valued treasures, we inter- 
pose not to avert these calamities and substitute the 





blessings of education therefor, lest, perchance, we 
violate the liberty of the citizen! While there remains 
in any locality a sngle human being, ignorant, de~ 
praved, and unrestrained, we may rest assured no ef. 
fectual s.feguard exists against the ravages of the 
destroyer. L ke ‘he sword ot Damocles, the weapon 
of violence hangs perpetually suspended by a single 
thread over our heads ; and every good citizen is di. 
rectly and powerfully in terested in the speedy recla~ 
ma‘ion of this one wandering outcast. When instead 
of one, ‘their ame is legion,” and they throng the 
avenues of every town a d city in our land—when 
million- are annually expended in protecting society 
against their depredations. in brinving them to justice 
or providing for their support—and when from every 
direction, and i every passing breeze, “the voice of 
her brother’s bloo! calls from the ground’”—can_ we 
justify or palliate tho e hesitating, timid, and ineffica- 
c:ous restrictions of governme: t, which operate only 
when no remedy can avail ? 

Believing as we clo, that it is incumbent upon eve 
well organized gover ment. and especially upon all 
the-e which rest upon republican institutions, to pro- 
vide the requisite facilities for the proper education of 
every child destined to become :. citizen, we shall 
avail ourselves of an early opportunity to discuss the 
important question, how far i this obligation ex. 
tend, and at what period, and under what circumstan- 
ces does it cease to be imperative? Want of room 
compels us to deter the consideration of this topic to a 
succeeding number 


Prussta.—Primary instruction has made great pro- 
gress in Prussia since 1819. At that period, the num- 
ber of primary schools amounted to 20,85. In 1825, 
there were 21, 25; and, in 1843, 23,646. In 1825, 
the number of pupils, between seven and fourteen, 
was 1,923,000. of whom 1,663,2:8 attended the pub- 
lic schools. The number of school teachers was 21,- 
896, in 1819; andin 1843, 29,631. In 1831, the num- 
ber of children, between seven and fourteen, was 2,- 
6 13,030, of whom 2,021,421 attended school. In 1843, 
the whole number was 2,992,124, and there were in 
the school 2,32%,136. A similar progress in public in- 
struction is also observable in Germany and Switzer- 
land. 


Human Lire Estimatrp sy Putsation.—An ingen- 





ious author asserts that the length of a man’s life may 


be“estimated by the number of pulsations he has 
strength to perform. Thus, allowing 70 years for the 
common age of man, and sixty pulses in a minute for 
the common measure of pulses in a temperate person 
the number of pulsations in his whole life would 
amount to 2,207,520,000; but if intemperate he for- 
ces his blood into a more rapid motion, so as to give 
75 pulses ina minute, the number of pulses would be 
completed in 53 years, consequently his life would be 
reduced 14 years. 


Coxversation is the dovghter of reasoning, the 
mother of kuowledge, the breath of the soul, the com~ 
imeice of hearts. the bond ol friendship, the nourish- 
ment of content, and the cccupation of men of wit 

Iptexrss —Said the distinguished Chatham to his 
son, “I would have inscribed on the curtains of your 
bed and the walls of yourchamber, if you donot rise 
early you can never make progress in —s If 
you do not set apart your hours of reading, if you 
suffer yourself, or any one else to break m upon them, 
your days will slip through your hards unprofitable 
apd frivolous, and unenjoyed by yourself.’ 
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Trou the Sational Eve. 
PREL OOM, 
. BY CHARLES J. SMITH. 
Upward asthe mountain towers, 
Onward as the ovean Hows, 
Piercing throuzh the clouds of error, 
Sweeping oer a world of woes, 
Spite the weit of snows is pressing 


Ou its distant steepy br 








And th it rus are breaking 
(Mer its rneged besom new 

Though the t pest ‘ 
And the Peistoing iit ys 


Tuas the spirit !-rni of Vreedom 
Upward towers. onward sweeps. 





Through the weight of evi! 
MPOHQ a Laie weit of evils crus 





And the storms thet round it beat. 
Vain the tempest and the lightning— 
Fall they huriuless at its feet. 
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WINTER SCHOOLS. = 


It is impossible to estimate the importance of win- 
pr schools. The few months of winter, with perhaps 
ne in the fall and another in the spring. constitute the 
The 
q lustrial pursuits of life, in a country so new and so 
lled 


hildren at an easly age. 


Whole scholastic year for thousands of youth. 


occupy the time o! 
In avriculiural districts, the 
educational privileges is apon the 
How important, then, that the best 
pistruction and most ampie ‘appliances be provided 


with “competition as this: 


hain relianee : for 
hinter schools. 


or tie improvement of those golden hours! 


The winter session of nearly ten thousand Common 
EK chvols in this Sta 


te has been. commenced, and the 


aige army of teachers, in whose charge they have 


vow exerting an 


een placed, are influence to be 
ful re- 


school—a re 


aeasured only by generations. There is a fearf 


ponsibility connected with a winter 


ponsibility that must be shared by school oilicers, pa- 
ents. teachers and pupils, in order to be fu ily met 


pathy has too lous been ihe great impediment to an 


iieot management of our schools, and therefore we 
ve this opportunity of urging all to discharge 
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about the pregrees your child 


making, without 


ren are 


schcol room. You can also do much at home by you 


counsel. The leisure moments should be improved 
and the social circle made a counter: part 


lu this manner a 
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brict, that you meet your share of the expenses of the 


frequent visits to the 


eh oe 
to tie School, 
taste for reading and siudy will be 
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created ji ot ineliir 


gence. 


which will secure a high degree 
But how general the indifference of families in ret 
gard to the improvement of these fleeting moments ° 
How many there are, afier the cares of the evening 
have been met, who make no effort to have their 
chiJdren study their lesson or 
The wasted hour 


treasures, are lost because parents nevlect their duty 
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read a library book- 
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be made doubly vaiuable to the 
thousands who have no other school privileges. How 
delightful for the family circle to engage in systematic 
efforts for the education of their children during the 
long evenings of winter! Let the table be spread 
with books, slates and other means of cy!ture and 
surrounded by the ive no fears 
that 
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child to his care, to the country for which he is edu- 
cating a citizen, and to the child whose character and 
sources of happiness are in his hand. The more 
limited his means for giving the pupil the power to 
acquire the elements of success in life and the ability 
for self culture, the greater are his obligations to em- 
ploy them to the best advantage. In view of such 
responsibility, with care should he exter upon the 
duties of a winter school. Many of his pupils have 
been so much occupied with physical labor and have 
so long neglected to employ their mental powers, as 
to make it extremely difficult to secure proper appli- 
cation in the school room, or awaken a taste for read- 
ing as opportunity shall presentitself. This, however, 
must ‘be accomplished, or attainment in the usual 
branches of study will be worthless. The power of 
concentrating the faculties of the mind, aad the habit 
of investigation, patient, are the first requisites in 
the acquisition of knowledge. The boy who can and 
will apply himself for the purpose of gaining knowl- 
edge, has nearly overcome his difficulties. As he 
progresses, that which was laborious and wearisome 
at the commencement, becomes pleasant and agreea- 
ble. He then has the key with which he will unlock 
the vast treasures of knowledge. Give him this) 
while teaching him the various branches of study. 
and you will have an earnest of his future career in 
the improvements of each succeeding day. Wake 
up the powers of his mind, and let not one slumbers 
ing energy dampen the ardor or check the rising in 
terest of your pupils, and ‘each successive lesson is 
but the indication of that progress which surmounts 
every obstacle but death. All this can be done in the 
winter school. 


How many of those under your care are now en 
joying their last school privileges? How much is to 
be done for them before they are able to direct their 
own mental action? With what studied care should 
the Teacher watch for every opp“rtunity to strengthen 
this self-discipline in his pupils! The winter school 
indeed a place tor labor, and the ‘teacher who dis 
charges his whole duty, who creates a fondness fo: 
study while imparting instruction, will find his re- 
ward in the rich gratitude of his pupils. 

Our winter schools should be wisely managed. 
The arrangements should be made with reference to 
economizing time, and empl ying labor to the great- 
est advantage. The teacher should aim to do all he 
can for his pupils, to do it well, and above allto make 
them accomplish the utmost of their ability. Nota 
moment should be lost for want of care in securing 
the proper temperature, necessary ventilation, and 
good order in the schoolroom. All the small matters 
should be in the most ample order, so that each mo- 
ment'of both teacher and pupil may be turned to the 
best account. 


No one can give specific rules for the regulation of 


achool duties. Any person qualified to be entrusted 
with a school, will be quiek to discern and skillful to 





employ the best measures. He must, to some extent, 
be original in his system of governing and teaching; 
yet careful to adhere to sound educational principles. 
That which would be successful in the hands of one! 
may prove the cause of another’s failure. This is a 
peculiarity of mind acting upon mind, which makes 


the teacher’s duty both arduous and difficult. Could#! 


a school be taught as a factory is run, and every in- 
fluence in the work of education be guided by laws 
as fixed and invariable as those of motion, there would 
be no necessity for urging teachers to form elevated 
views of their calling. 

But we are admonished that we are trespassing too 
far on the attention of our readers; and therefore we 
again appeal to teachers tosee that not one momen! 
of the winter school be lost in useless toil or idleness 
either on your part or that of your pupils. An hour 
lost can never be recalled. When it passes, it goes 
forever, and its privileges are beyond our reach.— 
Then be true to yourselves and your pupils, and you 
will be free from regrets in afterlife. 





EDUCATION OF IDIOTS. 


“Now, thanks to the progress of science, idiot 
children receive a kind of education which develops, 
at least the atom of imperfect intelligence with which 
they are sometimes endowed. We have a school 
here, directed with as much perseverance as en- 


lightened patience, which already offers the most sat- f¢ 





isfactory results; by a very ingenious method, the fies; 


mental and physical faculties are exercised, at the § 


same time, and many have been taught the alphabet, 
figures, and to distinguish colors; they have also suc- 
ceeded in teaching them to sing in chorus; and | as- 
sure you, that there is a kind of strange charm at once 
sad and touching, in hearing their plaintive wandering 
voices raised towards Heaven in a chant, of which al- 
most all the words, although in French, are to them 
unknown.’”’— Mysteries of Paris, p. 8, ch 28. 


This subject should awaken the most intense inte- 
rest among our statesmen and friends of education. 
The least spark of intelligence ought not to be extin- 
guished for want of nutriment. It should be the aim 
of government to provide liberally for this unfortunate 
class, and give them all the educatioa of which they 
are susceptible. 

We hope the attention of the legislature of this state 
will be directed to this subject, and that measures 
will be adopted at the approaching session for such 
investigation and experiments as shall clearly deinon- 
strate what provisions should be made for this long 
neglected and miserable class of citizens. No one can 
doubt that government should aim to elevate all classes 
of its subjects, and decrease the amount of human suf- 
fering. This principle is recognized in the Eleemosy- 
nary Institutions which have already been established 
and are supported by the state; and as there is neither 
justice nor wisdom in making beneficiaries of one 
class of the unfortunate to the exclusion of another, 
we see no reason why idiot childten should be ne- 
glected if they are susceptible of educational improve 
ment. 7 
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aching ; 
inciples.§ Ww anted three complete sets ofthe volumesof the District 


ool Journal from its commencement. And person hav_ 
them, bound or in numbers, and wishing to dispose of 
m, will cenfera favor by communicating the fact to the 


ONONDAGA INDAN SCHOOL. 


n the winter of 1816 a few individuals called a_ public 
eting in Syracuse to adopt measures for establishing a 
ated hool among the Onondaga Indians. The subject was re- 
red to the Legislature, in the form of a petition asking for 
sing toofsmall appropriation to erect a school house, and for the 
fore wefpport of a teacher. The Legislatnre not only granted the 
tayer of the petitioners, but extended the grant to the other 
dian settlements in the state. 

a teu A school house was erected the following summer on the 
x nondaga, Cattaraugus and St. Regis Reservations, and 
It SOCFhools commenced in them for the instruction of Indian 

each.—fiildren. At Onondaga the school has been continued with- 

nd youfut interuption, and with the most gratifying results. At 
rst the enterprize was regarded with suspicion and distrust 

‘fy a large portion ofthe Indians, especially those denomina- 

bd the Pagan party. Having long experienced all the vices 

-;-_, pith but few, if any, of the blessings of civilization they 
>, idiot bared tl ilin this “new move” of the ‘white 
velops, — there was evil in ' 
which P22: They had been taught by the policy of the past, that 
schoo] government preferred their banishment to the rocky moun. 
as ez pins to their improvement, and hence they were slow to 
ost sat- §ccept the only boon the white man can offer for past inju- 
ul, the fies; but the decendaats of the Iroquois have experienced 
at the freat social as well as political changes, by which they 

»habet, byince ample capacity for education. 

30 SUC- | The summer term of the school, which commenced in 

d | as- May, has abundantly proven the wisdom of the policy that 
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i once seeks their improvement in knowledge and their elevation 
dering cone ae : 
ich al. f° the true dignity of citizens. The services of Rev. Rosman 


NGALLS, for several years a devoted and faithful missionary 
ht Onondaga and Oneida, were secured. His knowledge 
bf Indian character gave him advantages in the manage- 
ment of the school which were of the utmost importance.— 
he great impediment has been irregularity in attendance 
nd want of application—two evils that must be overcome, 


them 
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nd only by the greatest perseverance and prudence on the 
art of the teacher. He has, however, so far succeeded as 
| they §, secure the regular daily attendance of about twenty-five. 
he record shows that an average of sixty-one have attend- 
3 state fed 108 days during the term, and that the average monthly 
ttendance is forty. If all upon the roll could be induced to 
ttend the school regularly, the main difficulty would soon 
overcome ; yet the improvement in this respect is so evi- 
ent that we may reasonably hope for a model school in re- 


asures 
r such 
>1non- 
s long 
12 can 
lasses 
n suf- 
mosy- 


ished 


ard to attendance. 

The want of clothing is the cause of this irregularity. If 
he teacher were in possession of means to supply their 
wants, in part, as to clothing and food, this cause of com- 
plaint would be removed. 

Notwithstanding the irregularity to which we have allu- 


either ded, a large proportion of the children are making excellent 
proficiency in reading and spelling; and several have made 
quite respectable attainments in arithmetic, geography, pen 
manship, drawing and vocal music. One class of twelve 
have passed through two, and are now in the third of a se 
ries of reading books, and are able to read with facility.— 
Another class of siz are upon the second reader, and another 


f one 
other, 
> ne- 
rove 
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an 
of fourteen are mastering simple sentences ‘without much 
trouble. 

There is more difficulty in teaching the elemeuts of arith 
metic than any other brance of study. Their limited acquaint- 
ance with the English language, want of application and a 
taste for reconing is uniform and greatly impedes tneir pro- 
gress. There is a class, however, ofseven or eight engaged 
upon this study, yet without evincing much capacity for 
mathematics. Our observation has led us to the belief that 
as they become acquainted with the English language, they 
will evince more aptness for arithmetic. 

Geography was introduced last June, and with marked 
success. The children, as well as those parents who occa 
sionally visit the school, manifest great interest in this study 
They seem to comprehend the design of maps with great fa- 
cility, and are much pleased in acquiring knowledge of our 
own country. 

In panmanship and drawing they manifest a peculiar apt- 
ness, as well as great originality. In drawing they are not 
mere copyists, but invariably characterize every thing with 
an Indian’s idea of what it should be. For instance, in draw- 
ing a horse, they give him the indicia of fleetness, and so of 
any other animal. 

We have been much pleased with Mr. Ingall’s method of 
teaching vocal music, and were much surprised to find somuch 
aptitude among his pupils. They excel in this delightful 
branch of education, and many of them have remarkably 
sweet voices. The influence of music cannot fail of being 
powerful in arousing their dormant energies, and creating a 
desire for improvement that must secure the highest success 
to the school. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ingalls have ‘given considerable attention 
tothe industrial waats of the Onondagas. ‘The Indians are 
naturally indolent, and therefore need to acquire habits of 
industry. As these are tormed, with proper instruction in 
regard to the arts of civilized life, they will improve their so- 
cial condition, and with the blessings of education, they will 
become a prosperous and happy people. 








Luring the past summer an elegant church has been erect 
ed near the school house. It is neatly painted, and of am- 
ple dimensions to accommodate 300 individuals. With the 
means of education and the influence of religion already 
secured to them, may we not hope that the once proud and 
powerful Onondagas, the first nation among the Iroquois, 
will attain great excellence in their social condition. 





FINE ARTS IN AMERICA. 

‘The progress of the fine erts in this country is a question 
of universal interest, und affects alike the character of our 
nation and the social improvement of its citizens. Every 
thing that contributes to the growth and perfection of art 
should be encouraged as among the most efficient means of 
elevating the public taste. In old and wealthy countries, ar. 
tists find encouragement either from the opulent in society 
or by appropriations from the goverament. While such 


to benefit the wealthy alone ; but in this country. we have 
no princely fortnnes nor aristocratic legislative influences to 
promote, and at the same time to appropriate the advanta- 
ges of science and art. Here they are dependant upon the 
masses fur support, and among thein the, di-seminate their 
advantages. 

To meet this exigency the American Art Union was form- 
ed. Its principles of organization accord with the spirit of 
our institutions, and give a powerful stimulus to art. It is 
incorporated, and managed by gentlemen who are chosex 





support encourages art, it circumscribes its influence so as ~ 
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annually by the members, and who receive no compensation Another Painting of great merit is entitled “ Washing ell 


for theirservices. The object is truly a national one, and 
unites the public good with private gratification at but small 
individual expense. The plan of organization makes every 
subscriber of five dollars u member for one year, and entitles 
him to all the privileges of the society. 

The money thus obtained, (after paying necessary expen- 
ses,) is applied, 

First.— To the production of a lirge and costly Original 
Engraving from an American painting, of which the plate 
and .opyright belonging to the Institution, and are used 
solely for its benetit. 

Of this Engraving every member receives a copy for eve- 
ry five dollars paid by him. 

Membersentitled to duplicates are atitberty to select from 
the engravings of previous years. 

Whenever the funds justify it, an extra engraving or Work 
of Art is also furnished to every member. 

Every member also receives a fnlf Annual Report of tke 
proceedings, &e., of the Institution, 

Seconn.— To the purchase of Paintings and Sculpture by 
native or resident artists. 

These paintingsand sculptures are publicly exhibited at 
the Gallery of the Art-Union till the annual meeting in De- 
cember, when they are puAlicly distributed by lot among the 
members, each member having one share for every five 
doliars paid by him. 

Each member is thus certain of réceiving in return the 
value of five dollars paid, aud may alsoreceive a painting 
or other Work of Art of great value. 

Tuimp.—The Institution keeps an office and free Picture 
Galicry, always open, well attended, and hung with fine 
paintings, at 497 Broadway. where the members in New 
York reeeive their engravings, paintings, &c., and where the 
business of the Institution is transacted. 

The business of the Institution out of the city of New York 
is transacted by Honorary Srecreranigs, who receive and 
remit subscriptions, and deliver to the members in their vi- 
cinity, the Reports, Engravings and Works of Art, after 
exhibiting them a few days—subject to which right they 
will be distributed. 

This year, each member will be entitled toa copy of a 
large engraving, QuEEN Mary Sieninc rue DearH WARRANT 
oF Lany Jane Grey, now being engraved in line by Burt, 
after Huntington; and, also, Rip Van Wivx1e, the celebra 
ted tale of Washington Irving. 

The amount expended for painting this year, greatly ex- 
ceeds that of any preceding year, und has brought wether 
the finest collection of paintings, all executed by American 
Artists, ever witnessed in this country. They are now on 

xhibition at the rooin of the Society. and the thron:z of 

citizens who daily mect to study and admire these produe- 
tions, afford ample evidence that they are highly appreciated 
by the public. The paintings are all numbered in the order 
in which they were purchased, and the subjects given in 
catalogues. The first on the list is entitled “The Mission of 
the Jews to Ferdinand and Isabella,” by E. Leutze.: The 
scene is laid at the moment when the negociation was sud- 
Genly interrupted by the Inquisitor General, Torquemada, 
who burst into the audience chamber, and drawing forth a 
crucifix, held it up, exclaiming “Judas Iscariot sold his mas- 
ter for thirty. pieces of silver. Your high masses would sell 
him anew for thirty thousand ; here it is, take him, and bar: 
er him away.” So saying, the frantic priests threw the cru- 
cifix on the table and left the apartment. It is taken from 
Presevit’s Ferdinand and Isabella, Vo 2, page 137. 


in the Indian Council,” by J. B. Stearns, an artist of fine 
mus. The Indian figures are portraits from the Ononfl yer 
gas, among whom may be recognized several of their m 
promiuent Chiefs, and those of lower rank, bearing the Be. 
culiar names of John Smoke, Tonedoga, Jodocksate Xl). 6, 
The indian character is most admirably represented by 2 ) 
artist, while the subject of the painting is easily distinguif .;-¢, 
ed by the most casual observer. seri 

We might detain the reader with several pages in brief },..5, 
describing the fiae galaxy of paintings which adorn the gall, ty 
ry of the Art Union; but we hasten on tothe most inter@.,..., 
ing part of the rich catalogue, which comprizes the celebg <9) 
ted series of imaginative landscapes called the “ Voyogi »,. 
ot, Life,” and universally admired as among the mast 
works of the lamented author. These four grand pictur@.. .¢ 
it is well known, are to be distributed this year as OxE P1 
osLy. No Art-Union in the world has ever so tempted@, - 
subseribers, and it will be long before an equal atiractig 
will be again found here. The artist received, we belie] 
six thousaad dollars for this series, from the original purchd Dec 
er, the late samuel Ward. The pictures are on canvas ; 
seventy eight by fifty-two inches, and, like all the ArtUnic 
pictures, are richly framed. To say anything here of thell . C 
merit, wou!d be quite irrelevant. It is everywhere eye om 
ed. The initial picture begins the “ Voyage of Life,” ‘vi 


the introduction of the traveler as a babe laughing on abe 


rt 

of flowers 1a a goklen boat. formed of figures emblematic @, _ ;. 
Ss i 

the Hours, and guided by an angel as it issues from th§, , 
mouth of a dark cave and floats ocnwardtowards the bant ' 
Po 


of the stream, clothed ia all the luxuriance and verdure | et 


which joy and hope cau dream. 


. apy 

° a . ie 

In the second picture, the most beautiful one of the seria§, ,. 
the child jas become a youth, aud bas taken the helm com... ,., 


ry 


fidently in Lis own band. The guardian angel gazes up 
him from the shore, as he urges his bark hopefully onwarg))9. 
through fairy and gladsome scenes, toward the gorgeou bo a 
Temple of Fame, seen dimly in the far off vault of heaved, ; 
In the third picture, (manhood) lus frail skiff is approaching, 4, 


the brink of a fearful ravine; bis helm is Jost, the tempest ig,, 





around him, the confidence and hepe of his youth are gone 
and he gazes imploriagly toward heaven as his only hope off, -y 
salvation from the terrors impending over him. The ange§. ing 
is seen amidst the clouds, as she still watches over her deg, 1. 





pairing charge. Ia the fourth and last picture, (old age) thal), w 
child, now a gray headed and bearded man, sits helpless idfyest 
his shattered vessel as it oats upon the great ocean iMfarty 
which the stream cf life is swallowed up. The guardian an 

gel hovers over him and directs him toward the path of gloffiss, 
ry and immortality opening in the skies, where angels ar@ yer 
: 


seen ascending and descendiag the cloudy steps in a blaz@pn, | 


of beaveuly light. inal 










This landscape of life is executed in a style worthy thf pa; 
design, and 1s the production of an Ameyican{Artist retlectdles, 
the highest honor upen ourcountry. The name of Thomas§Co: 
Cole, by whom these paintings were executed, will everll a1 
adorn his profession and his memory will stimulate othersfbroc 
encouraged by this admirable society, to aim at the highestlve t 
degree of excelleace in painting. nes 
Those who rightly appreciate the value of the fine arts infkenc 
giving tone to public sentiment aud elevating publié moral, § rey 
need not be advised t6 cultivate’ a taste for them in theirfVe 
families and the schools where their children are educated. 
Asa source of pleasure merely, the fine arts present strong 
claims. upon parents and teachers, who would’ unite the 

means of happiaéss with the ability to be useful in their 
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em of education. On this account, we wish that the 
tery of the Art-Cnion could be visited by every school ia 
couctry. 
unricaNn Arcuives--We learn from the National In 
cencer, that Peter Force, Esq., has recently completed 
seventh volume (or first of the fifth series) of his . great 
k on the documentary history of the origin and progress 
e North American Colonies, and of the Revolu.ion and 
st:tution of the Uaited States. The period embraced by 
series extends from the Declaration of Independence to 
dednitive treaty of peace with Great Britain in 1753-- 
© two hundred copies have already been delivered to 
ecretary of State, and the entire complement, consisting 
500 volumes, will be ready in the course of the present 
th. Of thiswhole number between eleveu and twelve 
ired will be disteibuted to the Governors and Legisla- 
sof all the States in the Union, and ‘aslo to all the col- 
x, athenseums, and other prominent institutions of the 
1. The present volume, likeall its predecessors, is hand 
ely printed on the best of paper, and not only occupies 
ut 990 folio pages, but is embellished with fac-similes of 
‘eclaration of Independence, and olfher valuable deeu- 
is, Mr. Force, as many of our readers are aware, is 
ved upon this important national work by the author- 
{ Congress, and his labor has been limited to preparing 
aty volumes. The materials for thirteen volumes remain 
r to publish, if scbsible, one volume per annum un il 
«k shall have been acecmplished. It may be, however, 
he will complete the remaining volumes in ten years. 
Porce has h's antiquarian agents in all the older States 
yw Union, andthe amount of money he has to expend 
pying the State records is very considerable. We have 
», (says the National Intelligencer,) tor example, one pile 
anuseripts (which was as much as a strong man could 
ry in his arms,) which cost the hundsome little sum of 
0, aad. ‘in Mr. Force's antique library, we doubt not 
fo are manuscripts which would weigh one or two tons. 
s{abor upon which Mr. Force is engaged, i$ very exten- 
bs. and eminently valuable; and, when completed, will 
ondtedly stand uarivalled, in point of completeness, by 
listoricel collection. 
hould each State take the same course in regard to its 


imentary History, our nation would present the most 
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plete record of Legislative events upon the globe— 
h works would assist the historian in snatching many 
resting incidents from oblivion and greatly enrich that 
artment of American literature. 





isronicaL Soctety.—The collection of books, pamphlets 
newpapers which have been accumulated by this insti 


mn, during forty years, are cf immense value; and their 


inal manus¢ripts number nearly 15,000, among which are 
papers of Governors Gelden, Jay and Cliaton, Generals 
es, Steuben, Stewart and Lord Stirling, the Records of 
Committee of Safety of New York during the Revolution, 
a vast number of others. The society is endeavoring 
rocure nreans to build a fire-proof edifice in which to pre- 
e these valuable historical collections. They are truly 
nestimahle value, and ought to be placed beyond the con- 
eney of fre, for if they are lost the wealth of man conld 
replace them. 

Ve hope the Association will be successful in their design 





mRARD CoLLEeGs, situated in the city of Philadelphia, is 
of the most splendid buildings of the kind ia the world. 





e collected and arranged; and it is the intention of the: 
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The main edifice is two hundred and eighteen feet long from 
north to south. one hundred and sixty from east to west, and 
ninety seven feet in height. The entire structure with the 
exception of the doors, is of the finest white marble. It is 
surrounded by thirty-fsur cojamns of the Corinthian order, 
with beautiful capitals supporting an entablature. Each col- 
umn including capital and base, is fifty-five feet high and six 
in diameter, leaving a space of fifteen feet between the col- 
umns and the body ofthe building. Ateach endis a doorway 
or entrance, thirty-two feet high and sixteen wide. Each of 
these doors open into a vestibule, twenty-six feet wide and 
forty-eight feet long, the ceiling of whichis supported by eight 
marble columns. 





The other four buildings connected with the college,-sitna, 
ed two on each side of the main building, are each {fifty-two 
feet by one hundred and twenty, and two stories high. The 
cost of the whole was nearly two millions of dollars. It was 
built according to the provisions of Stephen Girard, a very 

vealthy banker, farmerly residing in Philadelph:a. and is 
jntended forcrpiian children. 


Ruope Istanp.—Teachers’ Institutes are being introduced 
into Rhode Island. One was announced to commence on 
the 20th ult,, and tocontinue in Session one week, at Wick. 
ford. 

Another on the following Monday, the 29th, in Hopkinton 
and stiil another at Wonsocket, both to continue in session 
one week. The course of instruction, lectures. board and 
other expenses were free to all who propose to terch ia the 
fthe state. 

Institutes had been held et Newp: rt and East Greenwich 
with the most enthusiastic approbation, as we would have 
inferred from such iustructars as Mr. Russell in reading, Mr. 


public schools c 


Lowell Mason in vocal music, Professor Davies and Protessor 
Thompson ia arithmetic, Dr. Jarvis in physiology, Mr.8. 8. 
Green in grammar and the analysis of language, Mr. Charles 
Anthon in composition spelling and book-keeping. and Mr. 

. Cornell ‘in the use of globes. Lectures were given in the 
evening by these gentlemen, and bv Mr. George B. Emerson 
and others. Upwards of 160 teachers attended the two 1n- 
stitutes. 


Booxs Fer Cum DRED pind good book for ra chid isa rare 
thing. Children’s books are at the present time sent out 
from a heediess and money-loving press in numbers, quanti- 
ies rather, (fr no arithmetician possesses power to count 
them) that are appalling; and yet, out of this iminense sup 
ply, how few are such books as we can conscientiously place 
in the hands of a child whom we love. 

The season of interchanging presents has nearly arrived, 
and hence the importance of beetowing’some care upon the 
selection of gifts. An interesting and useful book is by tar 
the best present for a child. It wiil prevent the loss of 
much time, and awaken a desire for knowledge. Were pa. 
rénts to select good beoks, and such as are adapted to the 
capacity of their children, for holiday presents, much good 
would be accomplished. 

The great passion fcr trinkets and useless play things oj 
the present day, is certainly an evil of no small magnitude 
Many of them are very improper, and exert a most delete 


rious influence upon the taste. We assuine that every” 


thing educates, and that which does not awaken those emo. 
tions which elevate the character, ought not to be presented 
to a child as a token of affection 

Parents who would benefit their children, while gratiiy.ng 
them with holiday presents, should select appropriate Looks 
for them, instead of inviting them to idle habits by means 
of worthless “ yankee notions.” 
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PUBLISHED BY LEA & BLANCHARD, PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


SCHMITZ & ZUMPT’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 
. Vo LUME a 
CT JULII CAESARIS 
COMMENTARIL DE BELLO GALLICO. 


With an introduction notes, anda geogr:phical index in English. 
iso. a mapof Gaul, and illustr .tive engravings. Inone handsome 
18in.:. volume, extra cloth. Price 50 cents. 





VOLUME II. (Now Reapy.) 
PUBLII VIRGILILT MARONIS CARMINA. 


With an introduction and notes. In one handsome 18nmw. vol 
ume, extra cloth. Price 75 cents. 


VOLUME III. (Now Reapy.) 


C. CRISPI SALLUSTII CATALINA ET JU- 
GURTHA. 

With introduction and notes in English. Also,a map of Nu 
midia, and other illustrative engravings. In one handsOme iamo 
volume, extra cloth. Price 50 cents. To be followed by the works 
of other Classical authors prepared for Schools. 

The high price of Classical School Books has long been a subject 
of complaint both to teacher wnd stud n. Costly editions, over- 
burdened with notes, have been in use, increasing the expenses of 
tuition with no corresponding benefit. ‘The present series is de 
signed to remedy this evil. While the works ace correcily, clearly, 
and handsomel, printed, with such iNustrations as tend to elucidate 
the text, and foot notes to assist the learner, where assistance is 
required: they re furnished ata prive so exceedingly low, tha 
they cannot fail te beccme in almest universal requisition. ‘The 
series has been placed unJer the ed,torial management of two 
eminent scholars and practical teachers Dr. Scumirz, Rector of 
the High School, Edinburgh, and Ux. Zumpt, Professor in the 
University of Berlin, and wil combine the following advantages : 

1. A gradually ascending series of School Books on a uniform 
plan, so as to constitute within a definite number, a complete 
Latin Carriculom. 

2. Certain arrangements in the rudimentary vo umes which 
will insure a fur amount of knowledge in Roman literiture to 
those who are not designed for professional tife,and who therefore 
will not reqiire to extend their studies te the advanced porti bn of 
the series. 

3. The text of each author wi'l be such as hae been constituted 
ly the most recent coliations of manuscripts, and will ve prefaced 
by biegraphica' and critical sketches in English, that pupils may 
be made aware of ihe character und peculiarities of the work they 
are about to study. 

4. ‘Yo remove difficulties, and sustain an interest in t' e tent, ex 
planatory notes in English will be placed at the toot of each page, 
and such comparisons drawn as may serve to unite the history of 
the past with th. realitics of modern tim: s 

5. The works, generally, will be embe'lished with mas and il 
lustrative engravings,—accompany:remts which will greatly as 
gist the student's comprehension of the countries and leading cir 
Cumetinces described. 

G. The respective volumes willbe issued ata price consi.!erably less 
than that usually charged ; and, as the texts are from the most emi 
agent sources, and the whole series constructed upon a determinate 








plan, the practice of issuiag new and altered edit.ons, which i 

complained of alike by teachers aud pupils, wil be altogether 

avoided. § 

From Vowaro Nori. Perter Professer of Ofossieal 2 erctar 
jdtmiltan ¢ ge, Cliutum, Md. Sept 8.1847. 

Your pina cf i “asiing the “ Clas 1 f litimale es* 
Tals ho eis wotiet will Divas you oma larce harvest 
af thnks iran the vas of eur counicsy. ‘The names of Ors 
S : { coolec jon with Map bess and ) 
grant : { wild ercat large dl ‘ 
fas = ‘ t “ harse ania: unt 
mis-ton oe iN ' ng » love of ¢ be g 
itv. el to , Lean for the dither i 
hi < r 
Bran \.xMan LEMANS, Prafessor af Latin, College of Mew Jersen, 

; serton, NY LL, Sept, 23, DRA7. 


ei t 
T have efanined earetaiiy tie copy of Caesar which you were 
kuid enough to sunt to we. Lam uuch pieased wiih the plan and 


execution of the work No highe: authority could be desired, 
1 fully believe that the notes furnish all the aid that the sc 
ought to have. 
From Rev. B.R. Warr, A. M., Profe sor of Ancient Languag 
the Classtcal and Math-ma ical Institute, Newburgh, Orange Co 
New York, Scpt. 7, 1847. 

I like it because it is neat, small, and not overburdened 
noies—the bane ofal: learning * * * * I shall certainly re 
mend my pupils to get this ed'tion. 


Serence Seminary, Cazenovia, New York, Sept. 7, 1847. 
We find much to admire in the neat and business-like for 
the work. Its notes are compact ind si flicn ntly copious, an 
text is, in ou: view, unusually accurate and Cesiur-like. 
opinion of the work is such a- to induce us to bring it into no 
Copies wiil be furnished to Teache:s for examination, on a 
cation to I.ea 4 Blanchard by mail or otherwise. 





SOMERVILLE’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


By MARY SOMERVILLE 


Author of “Connexion of Physical Sciences,” &c. In one 

royal 12mo. vol. extra cloth, 

Conti nts.—Geology—Form of the Great Continent—Highlan 
the Great Continent— Mountain Systems of the Great Conti 
—Africa— American Continent—lLow lands of -outh Amd 
— Central America—North America—G recnland—Ausir: 
The Ocean — Springs —- European Rivers—African Rive 
Asiatic Rivers—River Systems of North Amverica—Rive 
Sowth America—Lakhes—The Atmocphere— Vegetation—\ 
tation of the Gre.t  ontinent-— Flora of Tropical Asia—Afy 
Flora—Australian Flora—Amercin Vegetation—Dist ibr 
of Insect-—Histribution of Fishes—listribution of Repti 
Distribution of Birds—Distribution of Matama‘ia— Distrib 
Conditions, aud Future Prospects of the Human Race. 
‘While reading this work we could not help thinking how 

resting, as wellas useful geography asa branch of education 1 

te made in our schoo's In many of them, however. this i 

accowplished. It is to be h-ped that this defect will be ane 

and that in all our educational instituiions, Geography will scq 
taught in the proper way. Mrs. “omerville’s work may, in 
respect be pointed to as a model." — 7'ait’s Edinb. Mag., Sep: en 

1248. 








BIRD'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


ELEMENTS Of TTATURAL PIILO} 
PHY. 
BEING AN EXPERIMENTAL INTRODUCT] 
TO ‘THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH NEARLY 4CO woop CUTS 
BY GOLDING BIRD, M. D, 
AssIsTANT Puysician To Guy’s HospriTan 


From the Third London E.vdition. 


In one neat duodecitno voiume, containing about 400 pages 
372 v ood cuts 
This work is confidently pressited to students in Natural 





4 losophyy as a text book, uniting advant ges scarcely posses: 
fanny other. By the use of a cleer simtl type. a very large a 
, of toatter has been compres do into the limits ofa single low 
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Lea & Glanchard are also the publishers cf Ushuar’s | 





Series,in 5S Volumes; Urewster’s Cpties, bvo. Ilino.; Herscl 
Astronomy, C vol. i2na9.; Woaite’s Caiversal fiistory, 1 vol. 12 


From Amn. B. Hype, Professor of Languages in the Onewda ' 
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Butler's Ancient Geography and Atlas, 2 vols ; Howne’s Elemen™ 
tary Chemi try, } vol 12 mo.; Arnot'’s Elements of Physics, | vol. 
svo.; and Muller's Principles of Physic aud Meteorvlogy, 1 vol Svo. 
Teachers in the intetior adopting any of the above works in 
their schools, may rely on being able to procure them from the 
booksellers of the neighboring towns, New York or Philade!phia. 


THE AMERIAN SPEAKER, 


BEING A COLLECTION OF 
Pieces in Prose, Dialogues and Poetry, 
FOR TIE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
Either in Decl: mation or Reading, 
BY CHARLES NORTHEND, A. M. 


(HIE attention of Teachers is particularly invited to this 

Book. It is already introduced into many of the First 
Schools in Massachusetts and this State, and meets with 
universal approbation. It contains the best selection of 
Dialogues of any similar Book published, and they are 
peculiarly adapted to break up that monotony of style in 
reading, so often experienced in our Schools, as well as to 
give life and animation to the exercise. The Book may be 
obtained of W.J. Reynolds & Co., Boston ; A. J. Bares & Co., 
New York City; FH. Pease & Co., Albany; L. W. Hall, 
Syracuse; Derby Miller & Co., Auburn; David Hoyt, Ko- 
chester ; Geo. H. Derby & Co., Bullalo; F. Hall, Elmira ; 
Knowlton & Rice, Watertown, and of Booksellers generally. 

October 10, 1848. 


HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 
216 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 


VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 


TO which they very respectfully invite the attention of School 
Commuittees, Teachers and others interested iv the cause of eduen- 
tion. WH. & 8. have for m.py years been engaged in the pubiica- 
fion of Schor ] Books, and their endeavor has been to obtain ‘he 
pest works—-those made with reference to practical and sound 
methods of Teaching. ‘The very flattering reception their publi 
eations have met from the first teachers in the country, is 'o them 
the best evidence of having in some degree attained the object To’ 
keep pace with all the late improvements in the science of teach 
ing, theie books have undergone thorough revis:on,and upen cxam- 
Ination will vompa e with the highest standard ineach depattment. 

Phe Klemewntary Yeiromomrys, accompanied by 16 
inaps mount d vn rollers, each map 3 by 33 feet— designed to illus- 
trate the meshanism of the heavens, and for the use of public Lec 
turers, Acrdemies and Sehools, by H. Mattisen. 








Maps per set, with cloth backs, $20.00 
do d> on strong paper ‘vithont cloth Backs, 15,00 
Boks, (new edition revised and enlarged) per copy, 50 


This work has been exiensively introduced into the schools of 
the State of New Youk, and the publishers have received numerous 
testimonials Jf its excellence from teachers ot the highest merit It 
snould forma part ofthe school apparatus of every District School 
in the State, for by its use a greater amount of astronomical intor 
miation can be imparted iv one month, than can in six months, by 
any other method. ‘Teachers are earnestly desired lo give it an 
examination. 

Barrivs Geography of the Heavens, is too well 
kaown to require any commendation. 

The National Geograpiay, iusirted by 200 engrav- 
inz? and 60 Stylographic aps, by &.G Goodrich, | vol quarto. 
‘his work bas been entirely revised amd witb its new and elegant 
maps is the be:twork of its kind extant 
book—as a hook for teachers, anda therou 


4tis designed as a scnowl 


N trainiog inthe study 


of teeovcoplhy is the objectat which the author aims. bbe 
thal t mail shall nox ont rooaad recite, but that ¢t 
halite s aroed and reeited. that tre shall evereffer carsvinh 
niind clear. distinct and availatle outlines ofthe subject. ¢ ern 
pheistuo ofteytaughtinavonm naar t it ‘ erbie 
i vro Und is TONne OVE ‘and a va iti i yuests ser 
edo cloar Views of the whole del’ ef study are actualy weser ae- 
qeired. g4d Censnqauontls the entire su ject vaaist frou th vi 
Sa na he jessous aie ch 1 

Bet@r DPar§jerv%s New Ceeorrerhy for EBesrine 
f o. OOtwithstanding tia aumerous imitations which bave been 
from tine to time arged vron the schools of our comutry, stil 
etainis Uns trpussed im point ¢ fexced nce. Talis work is now pub 


Robed with calored maps 

firs. Bancoeio’s Botlany—for clearness, simplicity ane 
bitusophic precision, there are few school books which hold a 
awe pre-eminent rank than this. and few certainly have a "vider 
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ecly descrved popularity 
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Kame’s Elements of Criticism, the only complete 
edition new published 

Phelps’ ¢ hemistry, } vol, 1‘, mo. 

Do. PHILOSOPHY, “ = 
Do. - BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS. 
Do. = PHILOSOPITY, - 
Do. CHE MISTRY, - 

The elementary works on Botany, Chemistry. and Philosophy 
which are here offered are peculiarly adapted f.r the use of scholars 
in our District Schools. ‘lhey are clear and interest ing exhibitions 
of entertaining science adapted to the comprehension of children 
fot Whom they are designed, 

ve ebster’s School Dictionary, square 16 mo. 

Do. HIGH SCHOOL do. 12 mo. new edition, 
just published. Decidedly the most desirable School Dictionary im 
use. The des:gn of this volume is to furnish a vecabulary of the 
more common wor's which constitute the body of our language, 
with »umerous technical terms in the arts and sciences any many 
words and plirases from other languages, which are often met with 
in English books, Subjoined are vocabularies of Latin, Greek and 
Scripture proper names, ard a listof modern Geographicil names 
with their pronunciation as given by the latest authorities. The 
OrtTuoeRaPHyY and PoncTrvation in,this volume are made to cor- 
respond closely with the larger works of Dr. Webster, issued under 
the editorship ofProf. Goodrich of Yale College. 

Piuney’s Practical French ‘Fercher. which 5s, 
by its ouperiority of methud, rapidly superseding all other systems 
now in use. The author, bimself an American anda teacher of 
eminence has so adapted his method, as to meet and overcome th: 
diflicnulties in uequiring a correct knowledge of this necessy 3 
brach of a finished education 

KEY !O0 PINNEY'S PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHEL, 

H. & S. willshorily issueanew Astronomy torSchoal 
by Prof.O. M,.MITCHEL, ofthe Cincinnati Cisesvatory, vi Uny 
reputation in this department ofscieuce isa sure guansice ¢ he 
valuuble work. 

H & S.will be hippy to f.rnis | co: ies of any of the works 
examination, to Teachers or Committees. 





EDUCATIONAL TEXT BOOK 


BOOKS. 
PUBLISHED BY 


A.S. BARNES & CO., 


07 JoHN srkEET, New York. 


The Arithmetical Course for Schocls. 
(PRIARY TABLE LOOK, rv press.) 
. FIRST LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC 
. SCHOOL ARITHETIC. 
The Academic Courses. 
. THE UNIVERSITY ARITHMETIC. 
iN. PRACTICAL GEOMETRY AND MENSURATION. 
Mi) ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 
V.ELEMENTARY GEQMETRY. 
V. DAVIES’ ELEMENTS OF SURVEYING. 
The Collegiate Course. 
. DAVIES’ BOURDON’S ALGERR A. 
ll. DAVIES’ LEGENDRE’S GEOMETRY AND TRIG 
ONOMETPY. 
il. DAVIES’ ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. 
iV. DAVIES’ DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 
V weg SHADES, SHADOWS, AND PERSPEG 
TIVE. 
VI. DAVIES DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CAL- 
CULUS. 
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These works bave anestablished national reputaiion, ard 
will be the common. staid irs to whieh the largest portion 
oi the students of the present day. will refer 
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Vla4¢ny7al Phil wWhtr 
> TPS Prec 7 ee ar wna . 
PARKERS FIRST LESSONS IN NATURAL it LA 
( uy. 
} : . ; 
En 1 y tie mentory principles of J aye i ros 
; : i ! ; 
«a : “ ” i 
{ 
OU; al ye. { é we ae 
, / , , \ 2 descr — 
‘ \ ‘ , , : . 
ene and Leconetfve Liuctnes.  Vilustrates urmer 





divgrems. 

Mr. Parker is widely knowa through bis * Aids to Come 
and other text books. Liis Naterel Phe! hy ts 
received With uncommon favor by teachers, and is very 
generally adopted where it is introduced. A copy wlll be 


ent to teachers Who may wish to examine it. 
Civil Engincering. 
L DAVIES’ PRACTICAL GEOMETRY, MENSURA 
TION, AND DRAWING. 
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PER. 
Hh wena namics 8's TIME, A clmet of Unit 
oe Ss: ss NEW ENGLISH. GRAMMAR. 


A practical grammar, in: which words; phrases}avd senten- | | 


ees are classified, according to.their Offices, and their re: | 
lation to eachother : ‘ilustrated:b by @ rk work of |: 
Frm oe bat CLAR | ALM Sat 


re Nation on-auilcalion fo efter of 





FE ne eve FASTA ANS PRI CIPLES OF PEN: 
414 ‘ 
tilasseated and axpeditionsly tau ae ty the ake of a series 


of clirographic charts. @ set of school writin; 
books ap 


1. FULLO Se Nb EAstinurs, ‘Giimocrapuic 


Chart Lepanay exdrelses, aud, elomentary 
princi 

Chart 22, pp elementary princi les, capital 

combined ‘and elementary pritelpies re : Scapa 


bined 


IL K&Y TO FULTON AND EAST MX ‘CHRO- 
, GRAPHIC CHARTS;. . we 


Gonteining directions for the peaition: at the desk, und 
ner net the pens also, Sartre exact firms and. 
Redes ocd rs; with'rules*for oo execution, 


8 SCHOOL WRITING 


i. FULTON, ‘AND EASTAZAN 
BROOKS, ia fue perisy- 
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_ | metic used in exteusive sectionsof New ties Bichon, 
: fin every: 


yee | pUiteedty im 1860. Ht hae been 
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old edition, and 4, ed with, the pmost unqualified aj 


PSA GHds eve Avithiaeth ty dined NE WoilPOw Atri 


Tt is vse 
tt. of the. United. State’; ‘and in- the'Siute of Ne 


York, isthe Text Book i ep e hundred an 
fifty-five académies pai th ado fob Rements, of ps 
he earrén 
and republished in Canada. treheleteg #n 
ppublisked in Greece. Nutwithstdhding the multiplication ¢ d 
Arithmet es. made-up, mady ot them. ot ‘the material of thi 
work; it ane aeaditys facroased - the Arne faver’ and’ 
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Abas’ AneTIIEMYOAL siRIES. 


L— PRENEARY’ 
o MOY RAFIONS EN: 


Being an iatredaction, ag New epee E 
itien. 


ADAMS'S 3 8 NEw ARUTHMIrTC, pateisen 


a » EDITION ; * med) a 
en 
Ee? dg 2, revision, of Adam's New Arithmetie, inst p 
ain ASV: Sh OURS. 


} she pied oS 
‘ e544 





Mii—K.cY TO THE REVISED’ 
© oo ADAMS'S NEA ARETH MERIC: 
IV.—MENSURATION, MECHANICAL 
POWERS; AND MACHINERY, . 


« The priaciples of trensuration eget e explained, ‘ao 
practicaily applied to the” 


_WUEASUREM ENT OF LINES; 8 UPERFI CES, AN b 
- “SOLIDS 5 


Algo, a philosophical explanation of the... 


“gyre EIMPLE sical picadel POWERS 
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Haye in press, ‘and will publish i in Sictembes, 
CHAMBERS’ EDUCATIONAL COURSE, 
New American edition, & from the revised aud improved 


Edinburgh edition, by Do AL Resse, L. LD. 
CHAMBERS' GEOLOGY, CHEMISTRY ZOOLOGY, 





PHILOSOPHY, DRAWING, ._ PHYSIOLOGY, TREA 
SURY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Theee works are issted by the Mesers. Chambers of 


Edinburgh, who are = Sy cartoon in Great Britain and America, ! 
-by their aumerous and valuable publications, mtended pes- 





evally for sohdols, and for the diffusion of cane aioe, ph aes 
a practical subjects. seeured for the 
sscthorahip-ofteieansion-the tabsire dae! ‘$t0- 
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le} peigaie to follow Adaime’s, cert 
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TBOOL ERT its ig 
BY SINGLE EN TRY, 
and vérious forms of 


RECEIPTS, ORDERS, NOTES, BONDS, MORT- 
GAGES, ‘ 


and other mstruments’ necessary for the transaction of busi 
ness. Accompanied with 


BLANK BOOKS. 
fur the use of learners. Published . 
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